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Our Changing Economic System 


A study, The Economy, Liberty and the State, by 
Calvin B. Hoover is published by the Twentieth Century 
Fund, 41 E. 70th St., New York 21, N. Y. (1959. $5.00). 
Professor Hoover, who teaches economics at Duke Uni- 
versity and is a former president of the American Econo- 
mic Association, observes that in many respects economic 
systems have evolved in patterns that bear little re- 
semblance to our forms of thinking about them. 


For example, he writes as follows about the political 
changes in the national election of 1952: 

“The transfer of governmental control from Demo- 
cratic to Republican hands did not result in a return to 
an individualistic, free-enterprise economic system. 
Governmental spending was somewhat curtailed, the ex- 
pansion of the governmental bureaucracy was slowed 
down, the extension of governmental activity into new 
areas was at least temporarily halted, and the powers of 
government could no longer be counted upon to settle 
wage disputes in favor of labor unions. There was, how- 
ever, no significant withdrawal of governmental power in 
the monetary and fiscal field nor even a basic change in 
policy in this field. Governmental controls over produc- 
tion and prices in agriculture continued in effect with 
only slight modifications. 


“Above all, the shift of the economy itself away from 
an individualistic to an organizational type of system con- 
tinued. This was in spite of a rather more energetic anti- 
trust policy on the part of the Republican administration 
than had characterized the preceding Democratic adminis- 
trations. (The most striking example was the Supreme 
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Court decision in June 1957 declaring the du Pont Com- 
pany’s ownership of stock in the General Motors Corpo- 
ration illegal.) In the field of labor the A.F.L. and C.I.O. 
merged. In industry, there was the new merger move- 
ment, characterized by diversification and integration 
rather than by efforts to attain monopoly, [ven if this 
evolution of the American economy could not adequately 
be described by terms such as the ‘New Competition,’ 
‘workable competition’ or ‘countervailing power,’ the basic 
and organic character of the transformation was evi- 
denced by the failure of the trend to reverse itself in the 
changed political climate. 

“The evidence is inconclusive as to whether the changes 
in the economic system which began with the New Deal 
and were continued under the Fair Deal and modified 
only very slightly under the succeeding Republican ad- 
ministration substantially affected the trend in the rate of 
economic growth. The annual rate of increase in national 
income during the past eighty years has been estimated 
to average between 3 and 3.5 per cent. There are some 
indications that the somewhat greater concern of the Re- 
publican administration for balancing the budget and for 
the danger of inflation may have led to restrictive fiscal and 
monetary policies which have resulted in a diminution in 
the rate of economic growth. 


“Thus the Eisenhower administration, having inherited 
the evolutionary transformation of the organization and 
control of industry which gave rise to the New Deal and 
Fair Deal and having accepted most of the economic 
measures of the New Deal and Fair Deal, in its actual 
economic policies signalized the permanence of the 
changed economic system. This new system might be va- 
riously called the Mixed Economy, Welfare Capitalism, 
Progressive Capitalism or simply, the Organizational 
Economy, to distinguish it from the individual-enterprise, 
laissez-faire, private-property economy of old-style capi- 
talism.” 

On the economic system of Britain compared with that 
of the United States, Professor Hoover concludes: 

“The new system in Britain might have been called 
State Capitalism, the Welfare State, the First Stage of 
Socialism or the like, yet the similarities between the two 
national economic systems were far greater than their dif- 
ferences. The economic systems of the two countries re- 
mained alike in that individual freedom had not been dan- 
gerously impaired in either and that in neither had the 
whole economy been forced into an organizational strait 
jacket. In both systems the changes had stopped far short 
ot full statization of the economy.” 
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Some Positions of Economic Groups 


Below are brief references to positions taken by large 
economic groups by means of resolutions in conventions 
and otherwise: 


Commerce Chamber's Declarations 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, publishes an annual volume, Policy Declara- 
tions, the latest being that of 1959. The Chamber does 
not adopt resolutions on all issues at every annual meet- 
ing. “A policy declaration expires three years after adop- 
tion unless reaffirmed.” Thus positions taken in 1957 and 
1958 are in effect unless revised, as well as those noted 
in 1959. 

In 1959, the Chamber recommends “early withdrawal 
of government competition with private sources” of credit. 
It “favors a program of economic and technical assistance 
to friendly countries of the free world which require such 
assistance.” It finds “that there is no evidence of any 
change in the ultimate objectives or strategy of militant 
international communism.” 

While approving economic aid abroad by the govern- 
ment of the United States, the Chamber says that this 
program “should provide realistic benefits to the United 
States as well as to the participating countries [and] thus 
serve as a strong weapon against the communist bloc’s ef- 
forts at economic penetration.” 

“The Chamber favors the objectives of the exchange of 
persons programs conducted by our government and by 
private organizations. .. .” 

“The Chamber urges that the United States govern- 
ment adhere to the principle of nondiscriminatory multi- 
lateral economic relations as the basis of the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States,” but on petroleum agrees with 
a recent report of a special Cabinet committee, which de- 
clared: “If we are to have enough oil to meet our na- 
tional security needs, there must be a limitation on im- 
ports that will insure a proper balance between imports 
and domestic production.” 

“Individuals should be free to join or not to join labor 
organizations,” the Chamber said in 1957. “The right to 
work should not be dependent upon union membership 
or non-membership.” 


“Industry Believes” 


“Policies on current problems” as adopted by the Board 
of Directors of the National Association on Manufactur- 
ers, New York, are found in a booklet, /ndustry Believes, 
issued, 1959. Included is the full text of the “NAM 
Credo,” and a “Code of Ethics for Industry.” Among 
many positions on specific issues are the following : 

“An unwholesome concentration of power in the cen- 
tral government now exists as a result of increasing judi- 
cial liberalization of the power of Congress to spend 
money and impose controls in fields heretofore reserved 
to the state and local governments. . . . The American 
system of free, private, competitive capitalism demands 
a decrease of this concentration.” 

“Constitutional limitations should be imposed on the 
federal power to tax incomes, estates, and gifts.” 

“The United States program of foreign aid, despite 
past mistakes and waste, has been sufficiently successful 
to warrant its continuance so long as it contributes to 
our direct interest.” 

“Membership or non-membership in a labor organiza- 
tion should not determine the right of any individual to 
secure or keep a job.” 


“We do not favor federal support [of education] eithe; 
as grants or loans. . . . Existing federal grants for speci. 
fic purposes should be terminated and the services jn- 
volved should be assumed by state and local governments 
as expeditiously as possible.” 

The NAM states that it does not speak for its members 
on tariff policies or schedules. It would reduce govern- 
ment loans against farm commodities to an amount not 
exceeding $1,000,000,000. [The current investment js 
some nine billions of dollars.] The NAM opposes fed- 
eral aid to depressed areas in the U. S. The NAM says 
that “businessmen should continually exchange views with 
religious leaders on problems which affect industry.” 


Stands of the Grange 


The National Grange, assembled at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., November, 1958, approved numerous policies. The 
Grange, a general farm organization, was organized short- 
ly after the Civil War, and maintains headquarters in 
Washington, D, C. From a document published by the 
Grange, On This We Stand, containing brief summaries 
of the 1959 policies, we select the following quotations: 

“The Grange reiterated its position that one function 
of Government, where necessary and feasible, is to pro- 
vide enabling mechanisms to assist citizens to help them- 
selves in the national interest. 

“Concern over continued depressed conditions in agri- 
culture resulted in the development of a strengthened 
family-farm Grange program. This program calls for 
commodity-by-commodity devices designated to place in 
the hands of producers the same sort of bargaining or eco- 
nomic power over their business as is enjoyed by other 
major groups... . 

The Grange is for: 

“Self-help, farmer-managed, commodity-by-commodity 
programs to assure producers a fair return and consum- 
ers ample supplies at reasonable prices. 

“Devices to prevent a small surplus from setting the 
price on the total output... . 

“Farm income coming, where possible, from consum- 
ers—not the taxpayer... . 

“Farmer control of vertical integration. . . . 

“All forms of farmer cooperatives. .. . 

“More use of small watershed program. . . . 

“The right of the states to have ‘right-to-work’ 
aws.... 

“The Grange agent is against: 

“Exempting labor groups from anti-trust laws. . . . 

“Federal aid to school construction. 

“Daylight saving time. 

“Use of alcoholic beverages in stage, screen or TV 
drama.” 


Bargaining Power for Family Farm 

The National Farmers Union’s comprehensive program 
for improving the incomes of family farmers was adopted 
by the annual convention in Springfield, Ill., March, 1959. 
The delegates elaborated a previous declaration in favor 
of industry-wide bargaining by producer cooperatives that 
will assemble, grade, process, store, transport, advertise, 
and sell farm products. The Convention looked with fa- 
vor on a program proposed by Gov. Gaylord Nelson of 
Wisconsin for establishment of a nationwide dairy mar- 
keting association, to be controlled by milk producers. 

The FU favors government payments to farmers when 
necessary to make up farm income deficiencies but would 
apply such payments only to actual sales of farmers or 
to the maximum marketing quota of a family farm that 
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js an economical and adequate family farm. 

The FU favors the comprehensive regional develop- 
ment of river valley basins, federal regulation of electric 
power in the public interest, full and independent opera- 
tion of the Rural Electrification Administration, speedy 
production of power by atomic energy, and a national 
“Food for Peace” program. ; 

The FU opposes what it calls punitive taxation of co- 
operatives. 
The FU opposes “so-called right-to-work legislation, 
and supports expansion of minimum wage legislation to 
cover all employes. It favors federal aid for elementary, 

secondary, and higher education. ae 

The Farmers Union, a general farm organization, was 
formed in 1902 and has headquarters at Denver. 


Among Farm Bureau Policies 

“Experience has clearly shown that programs to fix 
prices and control production do not insure satisfactory 
farm income. Farm production cannot be balanced with 
effective market demand by legislation as long as in- 
creased production is being encouraged by guaranteed 
prices at incentive levels. We reaffirm our desire to move 
as rapidly as possible to programs which will more effec- 
tively serve the interests of farmers at a greatly reduced 
cost to the taxpayers.” 

These lines are from the official policies adopted, 1958, 
by the American Farm Bureau Federation in its 40th 
annual session held in Boston, December, 1958. me 

Noting that “the problem of maintaining prosperity in 
agriculture is broad and complex and that it involves 
many lines of action not only in agriculture but also in 
other fields,” the Federation also says: 

“Where price support and production payments are 
used they should be designed to facilitate orderly market- 
ing rather than to guarantee unrealistic prices. With less 
interference from government, the marketing system will 
be freer to operate effectively and efficiently.” 

The AFBF looks with favor on the reciprocal trade 
agreement program, on the decentralization of govern- 
mental responsibility, on farmer cooperatives, on the 
United Nations. It favors limiting the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to its present service area, and favors enact- 
ment of a national right-to-work law. It opposes industry- 
wide collective bargaining; is against expansion of fed- 
eral aid to education ; and is negative on recently proposed 
food-stamp plans to subsidize the food consumption of 
low-income families. 

The AFBF mentions belief in separation of church 
and state, and the opinion that “the trend toward increased 
centralization of power in the federal government, if left 
unchecked, will lead to socialism, and thus to commu- 
nism.” 

The AFBF, a general farm-organization, maintains 
headquarters in Chicago. 


Reports on previous positions taken by economic groups 
in recent years appeared in INFoRMATION SERVICE, June 
28, 1958, when the Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the National Grange, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the Farmers Union, 
and the AFL-CIO were noted. In our issue of February 
16, 1957, the Farm Bureau, the Grange, and the Coopera- 
tive Congress were interpreted, while the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and the Chamber of Commerce 
was considered, February 9, 1957. The Cooperative Con- 
gress, which meets every two years, was also noticed 
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March 28, 1959. The codes of ethical practice of the 
AFL-CIO, which meets every other year, were consid- 
ered, January 25, 1958. 


Strands of Policy for Organized Labor 


Both labor and management are suffering from nos- 
talgia, David L. Cole, former chairman of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, has observed in an 
address at the New School for Social Research, as re- 
ported in The New York Times, February 19, 1959. 
“Labor leaders think of their days of triumph in the last 
twenty vears, which should be passé now.” Management 
remembers the days of prerogatives when concessions 
were granted in expectation of gratitude. Now, says Mr. 
Cole, who has been an arbitrator and mediator since leav- 
ing federal office, collective bargaining often starts with 
ultimatums and takes place amid “tantrums.” Both labor 
and management are declared to be responsible for a 
“discouraging trend” in collective bargaining. 

Gus Tyler, director of the Training Institute of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union, speaks for 
himself while writing “an occasional paper” for the Fund 
for the Republic, 60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., 
A New Philosophy for Labor (1959. Single copies free). 

The present American labor movement is a mixture of 
two sets of traditions: “pure and simplism” (wages and 
hours), and social unionism (with flavor of reform). 

In the actual operations of the movement these two 
traditions have merged. “This is apparent in four major 
areas: 1. merger of job unionism and class conscious 
unionism ; 2. merger of apolitical and political unionism ; 
3. merger of non-ideologic and ideologic unionism; 4. 
merger of craft and industrial unionism.” 

The codes of ethics of the AFL-CIO (described in 
this Service, January 25, 1958) are said to have been 
spelled out in greater detail than “in any labor movement 
in the world.” But labor is forced to live in a sort of 
“unsavory jungle’—the American community. And some 
of the trends toward professional collective bargaining 
make for impersonal relationships—‘“it all leads to a loss 
of idealism at both top and bottom.” When labor goes 
into politics, it exposes itself to the politician who “will 
attempt to pervert the labor vote into an instrument for 
private and parochial gain, for patronage instead of pro- 
gram.” Attempts to implement or enforce the now great 
landmarks—the AFL-CIO codes—have also resulted in 
schism and dissension. 

Toward a “new philosophy of labor” Mr. Tyler pro- 
poses six strands of proposed policy, asking whether these 
can be “woven into a pattern of balanced rights and re- 
sponsibilities.” These are now summarized: 

1. “Social unionism on a pure and simple basis... . A 
union has the right to protect, advance, and champion its 
dues-paying members against all and any. But it has the 
responsibility to understand how its activities affect the 
total society of which it and its members are a part.” 

2. “Politics with a social purpose... . ; A union has the 
right to security: a union shop and a regular income. But 
it has the responsibility to guarantee internal democracy 
and to provide a proper accounting of its funds.” 

3. “Professionalization with democratic controls. ... A 
union has the right to autonomous action. But it has the 
responsibilitv to join with its fellow unionists to estab- 
lish and enforce a collective code of ethical, democratic, 
and socially-minded behavior.” 

4. “Regular income with public accountability... . A 
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union has the right to develop methods and personnel that 
will provide a professional level of operation. But it has 
the responsibility to place this professional machinery 
under democratic controls.” 

5. “Autonomy with collective responsibility. ... A 
union has the right to political action, But it has the re- 
sponsibility to turn its political power to high social pur- 
pose.” 

6. “Free trade unionism within a framework of public 


democracy and to establish legal status. Dut it has the re- 
sponsibility to work within that democracy to define and 
regulate its legal status so as to give further strength and 
moral purpose to democratic society.” 

His concluding words are: 

“Is this philosophy new? Yes, it is new, in the sense 
that it discards the evil, the dying, and the dead; that it 
makes a selection of the good, the living, and the grow- 
ing; that it conceives what has been non-existent out of 
existing creative forces that are worth preserving and 
multiplying. It represents no abrupt break with the pres- 
ent; it foresees no future without past. Is this not the 
way of living things?” 

“The Hardening of Antagonisms . . .” 

Professor FE. Wight Bakke’s presidential address 
before the Industrial Relations Research Association, De- 
cember, 1958, on “The Hardening of Antagonisms in 
Labor Relations,” was published in the Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, March, 1959. Excerpts follow: 

“Today, the dominant pattern of struggling for sepa- 
rate power by labor and management and the countering 
of the other fellow’s efforts is beginning to harden, and 
that is leading to a hardening of antagonistic predisposi- 
tions on both sides that make adjustment more difficult. 
That hardening is caused by (1) the particular approach 
the parties have chosen to building up their power; (2) 
certain conceptions the parties have about what power is; 
(3) certain methods they have used to accumulate it; and 
(4) the concentration of their joint efforts on negative, 
almost to the exclusion of positive, objectives. . . .” 

“Antagonistic cooperation has pushed toward the an- 
tagonistic end of the scale. The consequence, however, is 
not the degree of antagonism, but the hardening of those 
antagonisms in a way that makes adjustive and adaptive 
cooperation more difficult in the face of a dynamic chang- 
ing economy that will challenge all the capacity for ad- 
justment and cooperation both management and labor 
can muster. Antagnostic cooperation will continue to 
swing back and forth between the poles of antagonism 
and cooperation, but management and union leaders are 
locked together in a joint enterprise in which neither can 
do without the other. Too much antagonisin is self-de- 
feating. A hardening of antagonisms is crippling to adap- 
tive effort. But too much cooperation, at least some kinds 
of cooperation, is also self-defeating. 

“It is not to the benefit of the members of unions if 
management cooperates by rolling over and not doing its 
best to watch its costs, maintain systematic and orderly 
organization and the right to make necessary decisions, 
and to allocate the proceeds of production to the contin- 
ued improvement of the instruments of production, in- 
cluding both men and machines. And it is not to the bene- 
fit of management if union leaders become so much a co- 
operative arm of management that they lose their power 
to present forcefully and effectively the needs and de- 


mands of workers for an increasing standard of living and 
an increasing voice in making the rules and controlling 
the conditions under which they work and live. 

“If each does that job well, he is cooperating with the 
other party, whether that party gives him credit for it or 
not.” 


A Sidney Hillman Address 


Some labor leaders and managers of industry are say- 
ing “nonsensical” things about each other, and, even in 
areas of industry where labor has long been organized, 
there is a “hardening of attitudes” in labor-management 
relations, Arthur J. Goldberg, special counsel of the AFL- 
CIO, said in the Sidney Hillman Address delivered at 
the University of Wisconsin, 1958, This notice is pre- 
pared from text furnished by the author. 

Sidney Hillman was “a truly remarkable man, who left 
a profound imprint on American labor in its formative 
years,” particularly in the men’s clothing industry, 
“Imagination and maturity in the labor-management area 
were the keynote of Sidney Hillman’s success.” Although 
“passionately devoted to his own people,” he was capable 
of “recognizing the problems, the doubts, the fears, the 
needs of the people who sat across from him at the col- 
lective bargaining table.” “Even when their disagreements 
were white hot ... , Hillman declined to castigate man- 
agement in the stereotype of the devil.” He could look 
with compassion on both managers and workers. 

What has happened in the labor movement in the 30 
years since Sidney Hillman brought maturity to labor- 
management relations in the men’s clothing industry? 
“Labor unions are strong in membership and resources, 
They have weathered the recession without fundamental 
organizational weaknesses.” They negotiate new contracts 
that provide for higher wages and improved benefits, 
They have taken effective steps against corruption in their 
own house. The files of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
contain more and more texts of collective bargaining 
agreements. The platforms of both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties “extol collective bargaining.” 

But if one probes “beneath the superficiality of statis- 
tics," one finds, says Mr. Goldberg, much evidence of 
other conditions. In the deep South there is successful 
labor organization in only a few industries. Throughout 
the nation the white collar workers resist organization, 
and technology is reducing the number of blue collar 
workers in many industries. 

Even more important is “a hardening of attitudes in 
the organized areas.” “This intangible factor is, in my 
opinion as a first-hand observer of the labor-management 
scenes, the most serious problem of all.” There is not 
generally noted “the same understanding and good will, 
of ability to see the problems of the other side, of mutual- 
ity of efforts to reach solutions satisfactory to both, 
achieved by Hillman and his management colleagues in 
the clothing industry.” 

“Management is tougher, unions are tougher, and the 
end product is not necessarily good for either side.” 

The reasons are hard to find, and Mr. Goldberg pro- 
fesses not to know them. He mentions the Taft-Hartley 
Act “which speaks of encouraging both collective bargain- 
ing and individual bargaining. . . .” Perhaps it is simply 
a new generation of labor dealing with a new generation 
of management. 

“The present generations on both sides are more in- 
clined to be organization men, with all of the parochial 
characteristics of that breed.” 
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Whatever the cause, there is need for opportunities “for 
conversation, for a sensible, realistic exchange of views 
between the leaders of labor and the business community.” 

“My own thinking leads to a proposal for a Labor- 
Management Assembly, modeled after the United Nations 
Assembly,” as a means of bringing labor and manage- 
ment together “for periodic examination and discussion 
of the issues which effect us all and in which we find so 
little common ground.” “There is plenty to talk about!” 


“Industrial Relations Re-examined” 


“The estrangement of management and labor in politi- 
cal matters appears to proceed in inverse proportion to 
their coming together around the collective bargaining 
table,” writes Rev. Benjamin L. Masse, S.J., as associate 
editor of America, New York, in that journal, January 3, 
1959. 

Following are quotations from Fr, Masse’s re-examina- 
tion : 

“The thesis that labor-management relations proceed 
from open warfare through armed truce to peaceful ad- 
justment retains, then, considerable validity. What is now 
painfully apparent, however, is that the evolution of col- 
lective bargaining arrangements does not automatically 
carry over to the political sphere. . . . Surely, that was the 
lesson of the November election, which found unions and 
employers lined up solidly on opposite sides of the po- 
litical fence... . 

“The conclusion is inescapable: on matters of public 
economic policy, management and labor are in open, ir- 
reconcilable conflict. However well they may get along 
at the collective-bargaining table, they are enemies in the 
voting booth. Politically, they could not possibly be more 
divided. 

“How long can this schizophrenia go on? How long 

will it be until the open political struggle between employ- 
ers and unions has corrosive effects on collective bargain- 
“Although the outlook is frankly disturbing, it is by 
no means hopeless. In both management and labor there 
are many men who don’t like the present drift of things. 
If they decide to oppose it, they have some strong cards 
to play. Basically, American labor and management pro- 
fess the same economic and political creed. They believe 
in private enterprise and democracy. Their differences, 
though sometimes great, are still matters of emphasis, not 
of fundamentals. They can be blunted, if not fully re- 
solved. ... 

“Finally, they have in many, many cases a history of 
friendly relationships. They have come to know one an- 
other, and they just don’t believe the nonsense they read 
about economic royalists on the one side and Socialists 
on the other. 


“The problem is to bring these men together so that 
they can exchange ideas and subject their respective party 
lines to the test of frank discussion. As it is, they talk 
now for the most part only to people with whom they 
agree, and this has the effect of confirming and harden- 
ing their viewpoints. In an address at the University of 
Wisconsin shortly after the election, Arthur Goldberg, 
special counsel of the AFL-CIO and one of the best 
minds in the labor movement, called for a Labor-Man- 
agement Assembly that would meet for two or three 
weeks once or twice a year and do nothing but talk. 
There is merit in the idea. The results wouldn’t be sen- 
sational, but the give-and-take would be broadening.” 
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Social Unionism vs. Business Unionism 


“The center of gravity of American labor today is 
hardly with the racketeer on the one hand or the radical 
on the other, but with the business unionist. He domi- 
nates the labor horizon today just as he did a generation 
ago. He is in fact, more powerful today.” 

These are among the observations in an article, “La- 
bor’s Unfinished Revolution” by Sidney Lens, director 
of the United Service Employees Union, author of three 
books on the labor movement, in The Virginia Quarterly 
Review, Spring, 1958, Charlottsville, Va. ($1.00 a copy). 

“The racketeer segment, like the radical one at the op- 
posite end, is a relatively small sector of labor’s leader- 
ship. At the moment it is very much in the headlines, 
but out of a total of 68,000 local unions, it controls only 
a few hundred. Its power ought not to be minimized, 
however, because of its alliances with employers, politi- 
cians, and other unionists.” 

Since the merger of the AFL and CIO in 1955, labor 
has not noticeably organized the unorganized, mainly be- 
cause jurisdictional disputes still persist. Labor has be- 
come “bureaucratized and institutionalized.” In_ politics 
labor is at an impasse—it is also acting defensively in the 
political realm. “Lines between unions are being blurred. 
...” “The movement stands in low esteem today with 
the public generally.” “The high salaries, high living . . . 
of so many unions alienate would-be members.” 


James Hoffa Visits Local 299 


When James Hoffa attended a meeting of Teamsters 
Local 299 in Detroit, “the local that started a tough, 
cheeky kid . . . on his climb from the loading platform 
of a grocery warehouse to the presidency of the country’s 
biggest and strongest union,” the event was reported by 
A. H. Raskin in The New York Times Magazine, New 
York, November 9, 1958. 

“Two truck drivers lifted him off his feet and bore him 
down the aisle. A thousand others leaped from their seats 
and cheered. Jimmy Hoffa was back with ‘the guys that 
made me.’ ” 

“This was their answer to two years of effort by Sen- 
ate rackets investigators to convince them that their union 
was being turned into a hoodlum empire by a faithless 
leader. . . . They knew of the testimony” through “every 
instrument of mass communication.” “They knew of the 

nerged labor federation’s decision that their failure to 
cast out Hoffa made them pariahs unfit to live in labor’s 
house. All this they knew—and they let Hoffa know it 
made no difference. He was still their boy.” 

To the assembled members “he spoke in a flat tone— 
confident, insistent, bare of oratorical adornment.” “Yet 
the sensation that came across was of relentless, elemental 
strength.” He hurled taunts at Senator McClellan, George 
Meany, and Walter Reuther. He received a unanimous 
vote authorizing the union to continue its way of doing 
business. He referred to the criticism he had received for 
calling labor leadership a business. “Well, what do you 
hire us for, if not to sell your labor at the highest buck 
we can get?” 


An Interpretation of a Strike 


Fred J. Cook, who is described as a crime reporter for 
one of New York’s newspapers, and who calls himself 
“a strong union man who has walked a picket line,” in- 
teprets an 18-day strike of the unaffiliated Newspaper 
and Mail Deliverers Union as one that “it is impossible 
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to justify, called by a union that, in all conscience, it is 
impossible to support,” in an article in The Nation, New 
York, January 3, 1959. 

The real powers in the faction-ridden union have so 
operated that “the newspapers of the nation’s greatest 
city—and the public—have been used as pawns...” 

Among the observations are the following: 

“A racket-ridden newspaper deliverers union, twice de- 
fying its own leadership, has closed every major news- 
paper in New York, has kept them closed for more 
than two weeks. .. . A union of some 2,000 members— 
ex-convicts prominent in its ranks, shakedowns and loan- 
sharking its lucrative sidelines — has demonstrated its 
power to hamstring the entire newspaper industry and to 
black out the nation’s largest city from any comprehen- 
sive report of the news of the nation and the world. This 
is the tragic truth behind the New York newspaper strike. 

“The strike has been disowned by all the other large 
and more reputable unions in the newspaper business. It 
has been a disaster for all involved: for the newspapers, 
many already walking a financial tightrope ; for thousands 
of furloughed workers cast out of jobs in winter, at 
Christmas time; for a wide variety of businesses that can- 
not get their messages to the public and have lost, are los- 
ing, millions of dollars in potential revenue ; for the pub- 
lic itself, which has been finding it impossible, without 
newspapers, to keep in intelligent contact with the daily 
events of the world. And, lastly, for decent unions which 
cannot fail to be hurt by the backfire of public reaction 
against a strike without perceivable issue or justifiable 
cause. For all of these groups, the newspaper deliverers 
strike, called after it had been—to all appearances—sat- 
isfactorily settled, has been an unmitigated disaster... . 

“The union unquestionably harbors men who are loan 
sharks, policy-runners, bookies. Officials of other unions 
with intimate knowledge of the personnel and activities 
of the deliverers insist, too, that the union sometimes 
serves as a labor reservoir for big-time racketeers; that 
its members sometimes drive the trucks in hijacking jobs 
when the loot may be coffee, perfume or furs. 

“These are the major rackets, but the penny-ante 
chisel isn’t overlooked. Some deliverers continually steal 
papers from blind and handicapped newsdealers ; a rather 
common practice is the extortion of 50 cents or a $1 a 
week from each newsdealer on a route to guarantee that 
he gets his papers delivered at the same time as his neigh- 
boring competitor. If he doesn’t pay, he suddenly finds 
that he has no papers to sell. 


“Discussing these practices, a spokesman for the Inde- 
pendent Blind Newsboys Association described the deliv- 
erers in these scathing terms: ‘These are dogs — dogs. 
They steal from blind men, from old widows, from crip- 
ples with no hands and no legs.’ 

“Such is the deliverers union—a union in which one 
local business agent was actually elected to his post while 
he was serving time in Sing Sing for embezzlement. 


aan is the union that closed up the newspapers of New 


Ethical Concern and Social Invention 
The Ethical Practices Committee of the AFL-CIO 


combines two important elements, “social inventiveness 
and ethical concern,” Cameron P. Hall, executive direc- 
tor of the National Council’s Department of the Church 
and Economic Life, said in a speech at the 1958 Social 
Justice Award dinner of the Religion and Labor Founda- 


tion held in Washington, November 13, 1958. The text 
is published in Religion and Labor, bulletin of Founda. 
tion, November, 1958, 3498 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio, 
(The work of the Ethical Practices Committee was de- 
scribed in this Service, January 25, 1958.) 

“When social inventiveness and ethical concern con- 
verge, there is a special promise of abiding strength,” Dr, 
Hall said. Our people, he thinks, express their purposes 
mainly through “private agencies and institutions.” Im. 
portant as government may be these varied private agen- 
cies may properly be called “social inventions.” 

“Among the most important of these are the economic 
ones—the corporation, the farm cooperative, the labor 
union, and others. These are all social inventions, just as 
the assembly line and the transistor and the computer are 
technological inventions. The multiple voluntary organi- 
zations which we have spawned in our short life as a de- 
mocracy are a witness to the vitality of our social inven- 
tiveness. A people’s ability and will to engage in social in- 
ventiveness is part of the blood stream of a democracy. 
Voluntary centers of power and of activity of all kinds, 
shapes, sizes and purposes are indispensable to this and 
every democracy. 

“Now there may be some who feel that we may have 
gone far enough in these social inventions. . . . Perhaps 
you think that our social inventiveness might now be ap- 
plied to halting at least the pace of the increase of these 
social inventions, with their subcommittees, their ad hoc 
committees, their steering committees and all the other 
names we have for our heavy involvement in organization. 
There may be a point here, but it is hard to be optimistic 
at this point! 

“The labor unions are an inspiring example of social 
inventiveness itself. But much more they are an out- 
standing example of where social inventiveness and deep 
ethical feeling combine. As the Industrial Revolution de- 
veloped, the owners held such power that they acted di- 
rectly—that is unilaterally—upon their employes. The 
result? Widespread injustice. Not only were the workers 
exploited as persons, but such exploitation violated and 
undermined the very fabric of the traditional goals of this 
nation. 

“The response of the workers was in large measure the 
labor union. The labor union is their social invention; it 
manifests their social inventiveness on behalf of justice 
and liberty and equality that lie deep within out goals 
and purposes as a people. Through this kind of a social 
invention, the workers of this country are now able to 
participate effectively in both the source and the carrying 
out of the nation’s goals and objectives. . . . 

“I view the significance of the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee of the AFL-CIO in what it is and in what it por- 
tends. In a truly thrilling and inspiring way it contributes 
to American life another combination of social inventive- 
ness and deep ethical feeling. It is an instrument or 
agency established by and within organized labor itself 
by which organized labor formally agrees to put itself 
under the discipline of a considered ethical judgment 
upon its own practices, and to accept extreme conse- 
quences of such judgment, if need be. Because it is an 
effort to be this and to do this, it deserves not only the 
award of the Religion and Labor Foundation, but the in- 
spired gratitude of the American people. 

“What I have said so far would be incomplete, how- 
ever, without a closing further word. What the AFL- 
CIO has done in setting up its Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee is in itself notable; but more reassuring to people 
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6 myself is what this reveals about the AFL-CIO itself. 
ao Commin can, to be sure, do much to further ethi- 
cal practices in the labor world; but its best will not be 
enough by far, apart from the dedicated quality of the 
leadership and membership of the unions. 


The Economic Significance of Technology 


“Within the last thirty years technological research has 
become a large activity that introduces fundamental 
changes into the operation of the economy... . Today it 
is unthinkable that anyone should attempt to age a 
theory of employment or a theory of growth without tak- 
ing account of technological research. These sentences 
are from a paper by Sumner H. Slichter, professor of 
economics at Harvard University, presented to a sympo- 
sium sponsored by the National Science Foundation on 
Research in relation to the national economy, attended by 
about 500 persons. A large part of the paper was _ 
by John Lear in the science department of The Saturday 
Review, New York, June 7, 1958, from which this note is 
written. 

“The greater the body of existing knowledge, the 
greater is likely to be the value of the new discoveries. 

_. It is obvious that technological research increases 
the capacity of the economy to raise productivity .. . 

“Less obvious and indeed generally overlooked is the 
fact that research gives the economy the capacity to bring 
about planned increases in the demand for —— 
by creating new demands for consumption goods and by 
creating new investment opportunities. . . . It affects the 
demand for consumer goods by developing new kinds and 
varieties . . . that people desire to incorporate into their 
standard of consumption.” 


What Purpose Technology? 


“We have a technology for producing new technology. 
Toward what ends are we going to use it? By what cri- 
teria is it to be guided? Can it be guided?” These lines 
occur in an article, “Technology: Master or Servant? 
by Eugene Staley, an international economist at Stanford 
Research Institute, in Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
5734 University Ave., Chicago 37, Ill., December, 1958. 

“‘The true and lawful goal of science is that human 
life be endowed with new powers and inventions,” Fran- 
cis Bacon is quoted as having written in 1603. Mr. Staley 
writes, however: “Modern science and the technological 
developments built upon it have not always, we must ad- 
mit, bettered man’s life.” Modern industry has caused hap- 
hazard city growth, with “social disorganization and men- 
tal stress” making it evident “that modern urban living 
is not an unqualified success.” 

“Tt is the application of science and technology to wea- 
pons of destruction that really gives us pause. The 
same knowledge that “can do so much to better man’s 
life” is also “able to produce even more patent threats to 
life” such as bombs, chemicals, bacteria, and missiles. 

“Tn short, with increasing success in scientific research 
and development, human and social problems are the cru- 
cial problems.” 

“Tt would be a mistake if, in our concern for producing 
more and better scientists and technologists, we were to 
neglect the need for humanistic thinking and leadership.” 

Unless humanistic understanding directs technological 


skills, “technology will be our master when it should be 
our servant.” 
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“The Economics of Evil” 


“The least degree of luxury hath some connection with 
evil,’ John Woolman, American Quaker leader is quoted 
as declaring in The Economics of Evil: A Study of John 
Woolman’s Thought, by Frederic J. Masback of Syracuse 
University, published by the American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 S. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (1959, 20¢ 
a copy). John Woolman (1720-72) was recorded as a 
minister in 1743 and was among the first to oppose slav- 


ery. His immortal Journal, his best-known work, is still 
widely studied. 


In 1758, John Woolman, Mr. Masback writes, “turned 
on his heel and walked out of Thomas Woodward’s house 
when he saw that Woodward still kept slaves. The day 
after this incident, Woodward released his slaves.” 

John Woolman, an expert book-keeper, developed his 
own method of keeping moral account books. Moral ac- 
counting was the more complex process. He even made 
a finding that unnecessary speech at Friends meetings 
““does an injury like that of imprisoning a man .. .”” 
“This kind of reasoning was typical of Woolman—a 
translation of a statistic into human terms.” 

Woolman would not travel to the West Indies on a boat 
whose owner and operator exploited seamen. He would 
not ride on the rapid English stage coaches because he 
knew drivers were overexposed and horses sometimes 
dropped dead because of the strain of the speed. 

Much of Woolman’s search was in accord with Henry 
David Thoreau’s insight: “‘The cost of a thing is the 
amount of what I will call life which is required to be ex- 
changed for it, immediately, or in the long run.’ ” 


“Woolman was no infallible saint.” He groped or 
search, often in pragmatic fashion. “He nevertheless 


had a goal and learned to subordinate or eliminate inter- 
ests that would conflict with it.” 


He lived in an agrarian economy, “but we live in an 
age of complexity.” Just as Woolman opposed exploita- 
tion of the land, so he would be “against the immoral use 
of the fruits of . . . our industrial and technical” age. 
Woolman would, thinks Mr. Masback, probably have two 
requirements: “One would be complete public ownership 
of the means of production; the other would be complete 
equality of the distribution of the fruits of production.” 


Incomes of Retired Persons 


Half of the retired couples receiving social security 
benefits had total incomes of $2,190 or more last year— 
$183 a month—and half had less than that amount, a 
study has indicated. One-fourth of the couples had total 
money income or less than $1,500, and the highest fourth 
received income of more than $3,250. 


Victor Christgau, director of the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, Social Security Administration, 
Washington, reported these and other findings for 1958, 
after a nationwide survey of about 5,000 people, a cross 
section of the more than 11 million persons now receiv- 
ing old-age and survivors insurance. 

Not counting OASI benefits, 19 per cent of the retired 
couples had outside income of less than $75 during the 
year, and 28 per cent had additional income of less than 
$300. Half the couples had outside income of more than 
$900; 32 per cent had additional income of $1,500 or 
more ; and 13 per cent had additional income of $3,000 or 
more. This additional income included funds from em- 
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ployment, private pensions, dividends and annuities, pub- 
lic assistance, and other sources. 

Figuring only the independent retirement income that 
could be expected to continue through future years, half 
the retired couples had more and half had less than $180 
for the vear in addition to their social security benefits. 
Independent retirement income includes employer and 
union pensions, veterans payments, income from trust 
funds and other annuities, rents, interest, and dividends. 
The lowest fourth had no such income in addition to so- 
cial security benefits, and the highest fourth had $920 or 
more. 

Widowed mothers and children getting survivors’ insur- 
ance benefits also were covered by the survey. Half of 
these family groups had more and half had less than 
$2,830 income during the survey year. Above their OASI 
benefits, the median income of the widowed mothers with 
children was $1,300. 


The Retirement Council 


The Retirement Council, 1 Atlantic St., Stamford, 
Conn., has been formed for the purpose of working with 
“companies and organizations in the development of poli- 
cies and programs concerning retirement.” The staff of 
the Council also has conducted special studies of the sub- 
ject, e.g., one for the State of New Jersey, used in a re- 
port. “A Positive Policy Toward Aging.” 

The Council publishes a monthly periodical, The Re- 
tirement Planning News, offering ideas and information 
to persons approaching retirement; also a book, The Re- 
tirement Planning Guidebook, The Council reports that 
a number of religious organizations use the publications 
and services. 


Antitrust Laws and Policies 


Americans show “nearly unanimous” support of our 
country’s antitrust policies, even though the precise re- 
sults of antitrust laws are extremely difficult to measure, 
says a thorough study, Antitrust Policies; American Ex- 
perience in Twenty Industries, by Simon N. Whitney, 
which the Twentieth Century Fund, New York, has pub- 
lished. (1958, two volumes. $10.00). The study was 
written by Mr. Whitney while serving as chief of the re- 
search department of the Fund and professor of eco- 
nomics at New York University. Dr. Whitney has since 
become chief economist and director of the Bureau of 
Economics of the Federal Trade Commission, but his 
book does not in any way represent a statement of official 
government policy. 

The new Twentieth Century Fund study lists three spe- 
~ effects that may properly be ascribed to our antitrust 
aws: 

1. An “important contribution . . . has been to set up 
a barrier against the ‘cartelizing’ of American industry 
along European lines. Experience before the Sherman 
Act and at times of lax enforcement shows that even in 
a competitive country sellers may establish ‘pools’ (for- 
mally or informally) to fix prices, set quotas on produc- 
tion, or otherwise control competition... . / Arrangements 
of this sort are likely to disintegrate before very long as 
one or more members decide to resume competition, but 
the antitrust laws make it possible to break them up swift- 
ly and certainly.” 

2. “Without the antitrust laws there would doubtless 
be more attempts to create monopolies, by merger or 
otherwise. Competition from outside firms, from new- 


comers and from substitute products might eventually 
whittle away the monopolist’s share of the market, but 
this process may be forestalled by quick action of the 
antitrust agencies. 

“Following the gigantic merger movement of the late 
1890s, against which it failed entirely, the Sherman Act 
developed into a real barrier to consolidations intended 
to put firms in a dominating position in their industry; 
it remained so even during the decades when the Clayton 
Act prohibition of less sizable mergers was a dead letter, 
Since 1950, when the law was strengthened, mergers, 
while more numerous than ever, have in most cases either 
combined small companies or involved product or geo- 
graphic diversification. One has to go back before 1911 
to find attempts at monopolization like those promoted 
by J. P. Morgan & Company in the steel and harvester 
industries, those of the du Ponts, the Rockefeller group, 
the Dukes and Durant in powder, oil, tobacco and auto- 
mobiles, or those in corn products and paper.” 

3. “A third contribution of the antitrust laws is to help 
maintain both equality of opportunity and freedom of 
entry in industry—a never-ending struggle in which there 
are bound to be defeats along with successes.” 

Dr. Whitney points out that one ironic effect of our an- 
titrust laws is that progress often results from attempts 
to outwit them. The laws are a barrier against the forma- 
tion of monopolies, and Dr. Whitney says: “While mo- 
nopolies have been shown to possess grave defects—rang- 
ing from uneconomic allocation of productive resources 
to endangerment of free private enterprise and representa- 
tive government—the hope of winning profits which cer- 
tain kinds of monopolistic position provide is a driving 
force for both business firm and individual without which 
our economy might well stagnate. 

“The firm or the individual may seek a profitable pat- 
ent, the success that comes from making the most popu- 
lar product, or the extra reward of special skill and effi- 
ciency; both are inspired to their efforts by something 
far different from the hope of earning a ‘normal return’ 
under pure competition. Not competition alone, but the 
combined force supplied by competition and by ambitions 
of a noncompetitive nature, will make a_ progressive 
economy.” 

Structurally, the new study is devoted to a case-history 
examination of how the antitrust laws have worked in 
eight major fields such as oil, coal, steel, chemicals and 
meat-packing, together with studies of twelve notable 
cases in other industries. Included are “three classic ex- 
amples of government defeat.” 


The Land 


Land is the subject of the 1958 Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture produced in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and published by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. at $2.25 a copy. Many writers 
make a survey of the land that Americans have, “the pro- 
found changes these later days have brought,” and offer 
suggestions for “forward-looking action.” The sugges- 
tions presented are personal, and not always those of the 
U.S.D.A. or any other unit of government. Thus “there 
are conflicts and contradictions.” 

The editor of the volume, Alfred Stefferud, states that 
if it were the policy to dedicate a book to an individual, 
this one would be dedicated to Charles L. Stewart, pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics at the University of Il- 


linois. A section of many pages of pictures is entitled, 
“Forever the Land.” 
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